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These  P  ages 
Are 

Affectionately  Dedicated 
To  Our  Mothers 

Mrs.  Mary  Elidabeth  Crockett  Coilup 

and 

M  rs.  Martha  Turnley  Armstrong 
Who  Inspired  Us  With  Love  of 
Family  Lore  and  Its  Preservation 


DAVID  CROCKETT’S 
ANCESTRAL  LINE 

L  Gabriel  Gustave  de  Crocketagne’ 
of  Norman  descent,  his  son: 

II  Antoine  de  Saussure  Perronetle 
cle  Crocketagne  of  France,  his  son: 

III.  Emigrant  Joseph  Louis  Crockett 
of  Ireland,  his  son: 

IV.  William  Crockett,  of  New  Rochile, 

New  h  ork,  his  son: 

V.  David  Crockett,  of  Pennsylvania  and 

North  Carolina,  his  son: 

VI.  John  Crockett,  of  Tennessee,  his  son 

VII.  “Davy”  Crockett,  of  T  ennessee 


I 


DAVY  CROCKETT  AND  THE  CROCKETT  FAMILY 


BT 


JANIE  PRESTON  COLLUP  FRENCH 


AND 

ZF.LLA  ARMSTRONG 


THE  LOOKOUT  PUBLISHING  COMPAN’t 
CH  ATT  A  N  OOG  A,  TEN  NESS  LIE 


DAVY  CROCKETT 


From  a  Photograph  of  the  Davy  Crockett  Statue  Made  By 
Belle  Kinney  for  the  1  ennessee  Historical  Commission. 

It  Stands  in  Trenton,  Tennessee. 


The  Crockett  Family 

In  compiling  this  sketch  of  “Davy”  Crockett,  data  were  taken 
from  his  autobiography  and  letters  from  his  great  and  great-great 
grandchildren,  also  other  relatives.  Each  one  had  something  new  to 
contribute.  A  bit  here  and  a  bit  there  has  tied  in  with  Davy’s  auto¬ 
biography  into  making  accurate  details.  One  of  them  said  that  Davy 
always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  note  book  and  stub  pencil — was  con¬ 
stantly  making  notes. 

M  rs.  Dickinson,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Alamo  wrote  o 
seeing  Colonel  Crockett  lying  dead  and  mutilated.  ( 1  his  letter  is  in 
the  State  Archives  of  Texas).  Some  kind  hand  removed  Davy’s 
mutilated  rifle,  his  note  book  and  pencil,  along  with  other  personal 
articles  from  his  body  before  Santa  Anna  gave  orders  to  have  the 
six  bodies  thrown  into  a  mass  in  the  center  of  the  Alamo  and  burned. 

In  order  that  justice  may  be  clone  to  one  who  so  much  believed 
in  justice,  We  are  quoting  excerpts  from  the  preface  oi  his  auto¬ 
biography. 


“ Author's  Preface’ 


“Fashion  is  a  thing  I  care  mighty  little  about,  except  when  it 
happens  to  run  exactly  according  to  my  own  notion,  and  I  was 
mighty  nigh  sending  out  my  book  without  any  preface  at  all,  until  a 
notion  struck  me  that  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  explain  a  little 
reason  why  and  wherefore  I  had  written  it. 

“Most  of  authors  seek  fame,  but  I  seek  for  justice.  A  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  world  which  has  clone  me  much  injustice, 
and  the  catch  penny  errors  which  it  contains  have  been  already  too 
long  sanctioned  by  my  silence.  I  don’t  know  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  indeed  don’t  want  to  know  him,  for  after  he  has  taken  such  a 
liberty  with  my  name  and  made  such  an  effort  to  hold  me  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  ridicule — he  cannot  calculate  on  anything  but  my  displeasure.  If 
he  had  been  content  to  have  written  his  opinions  about  me,  however 
contemptuous  they  might  have  been,  1  should  have  less  reason  to 
complain.  But  when  he  professes  to  give  my  narrative  (as  he  often 
dees)  in  my  own  language,  and  then  puts  into  my  mouth  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  would  disgrace  even  an  outlandish  African,  he  must  himself 
be  sensible  of  the  injustice  he  has  done  me  and  the  tricks  he  has 
played  off  on  the  public. 

“I  have  met  with  hundreds,  if  not  with  thousands,  of  people  who 
have  formed  their  opinion  of  my  personal  appearance,  habits,  language 
and  everything  else  from  that  descriptive  work. 

“But  I  ask  of  him  if  this  notice  should  ever  reach  his  eyes — 
how  would  he  have  liked  it  if  I  had  treated  him  so? 

“If  I  had  put  together  such  a  bundle  of  ridiculous  stuff  and 
headed  it  with  his  name  and  sent  it  out  upon  the  world  without  ever 
even  condescending  to  ask  his  permission?  It  was  wrong  and  the  desire 
to  make  money  by  it  is  no  apology  for  such  injustice  to  a  fellow-man. 

“In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  a 
plain,  honest,  home  spun  account  of  my  state  in  life,  and  some  few  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  attended  me  along  its  journey  down  to  this 

time. 


“But  I  don’t  know  ol  anything  in  my  hook  to  be  criticized  by 
honorable  men.  Is  it  my  spelling,  my  grammar,  etc.?  Will  it  be  on  the 
authorship  of  the  book?  This  J  claim,  and  I’ll  hang  on  to  it  like  a 


' 


' 


wax  plaster.  The  whole  book  is  my  own  and  every  sentiment  and 
sentence  in  it. 

“I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  or  knave  either,  as  to  deny  that  i 
have  had  it  run  hastily  over  by  a  friend  or  so,  and  what  some  little 
alterations  have  been  made  are  in  the  spelling  and  grammar  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  it  is  not  the  worst  for  even  that,  for  I  despise  this  way  of 
spoiling  contrary  to  nature.  In  some  places  I  wouldn’t  suffer  either  the 
spelling  or  grammar  or  anything  else  to  be  touched — and  therefore  it 
will  be  found  in  my  own  way.  .  .  . 

“But  just  read  for  yourself  and  my  ears  for  a  heel  tap  if  you 
don’t  say  this  is  truly  the  very  thing — itself — the  exact  image  or  its 
author.” 


“David  Crockett.” 


Origin  of  the  Crockett  Name 


The  earliest  record  of  the  name  Crockett  is  found  m  Normandy 
in  1  180  in  a  mention  of  Rudolphus  and  Rainald  Crockitt.  It  is  believed 
therefore  that  the  family  by  that  name  originated  in  Normandy. 

The  first  of  whom  we  have  ocher  knowledge  was  Gabriel  Gus¬ 
tave  de  Crocketagne  of  Montauban,  P'rance.  His  son,  Antoine  de 
Saussure  Perronette  de  Crocketagne  was  born  in  Montauban,  France, 
July  10,  1 643.  He  was  according  to  tradition,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  men  in  the  south  of  France,  an  excellent  horseman  and  devoted 
to  his  calling.  He  drew  the  personal  attention  of  the  King,  Loins, 
by  his  fme  personal  appearance  and  love  of  duly.  1  he  King  was 
eager  to  retain  him  m  his  service  and  to  place  him  second,  m  com¬ 
mand  of  the  household  guards.  He  was  given  this  commission  in 
166-4  when  lie  was  21.  It  was  there  that  he  met,  among  many  of 
the  nobility,  the  beautiful  Louise  de  Sais  in  1  669.  Fie  then  resigned  his 
commission  as  seceond  in  command  of  the  King’s  household  guards, 
in  order  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own. 

Fie  became  commercial  agent  for  the  Maurys  and  Fontains, 
who  had  a  monopoly  in  the  wine  ar.d  salt  trade  of  Southern  France. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  the  Maury  family  that  he 
was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

Antcine’s  first  child,  Gabriel  Gustave  de  Crocketagne  was  born 
at  Bordeaux,  France,  October  12,  1672. 

In  that  same  year  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,  through  the  king  issued 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ordering  all  heretices  (Huguenots)  to  leave  the 
south  of  Prance  within  twenty  days.  Antoine,  with  his  wife  and  in¬ 
fant  son,  fled  across  the  English  Channel  (then  Old  Solon  Channel) 
and  remained  m  England  ior  a  short  time,  but  as  the  hatred  for  tlie 
Huguenots  grew  stronger,  they  fled  to  Ireland.  .  .  resided  at  Bar. try 
Bay.  In  their  eagerness  to  lose  their  French  identity  they  changed 
their  name  to  “Crockett,”  also  spelled  Crockitt,  Crocket  and  Ciocketle. 
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When  Miss  Zella  Armstrong,  Editor  of  The  Lookout  and  a 
series  of  genealogies  titled  Notable  Southern  F  amilies.  Decided  she 
would  like  to  add  the  history  of  Colonel  David  Crockett’s  family  to 
the  series,  she  sought  the  aid  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  French 
(author  of  this  sketch),  knowing  my  mother  was  a  Crockett,  and  that 
I  possess  quite  a  bit  of  Crockett  history,  having  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  the  much  sought  after  “Maury  letter”  which  contains  the 
origin  of  this  French  family  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
Maury  descendant. 

To  go  back  to  Davy’s  statement  of  having  been  “well  born,’ 
neither  he  nor  the  public  have  known  just  how  “well  born”  he  was. 
The  public  has  unconsciously  fallen  into  a  habit  of  referring  to  trim 
as  that  “rough,  rugged  and  quaint  character,”  until  the  concensus  of 
opinion  formed  has  been  to  the  effect  that  he  not  only  was  a  back¬ 
woodsman  aed  uneducated,  but  really  of  low  birth.  The  Crockett 
Genealogy  published  under  the  title  of  “Notable  Southern  Fami¬ 
lies,”  chapter  I  contains  the  origin  of  the  family,  also  a  list  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  Antoine  and  Louise  Crockett,  who  fled  from  France.  Among 
their  children  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America,  was  Joseph 
Louis  Crockett,  born  in  Ireland,  January  9,  166/,  and  married  to 
Sarah  Stewart  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  who  was  related  to  the  Stewarts 
of  the  adjoining  county,  Tyrone,  Ireland,  from  iwhom  came  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  James  Stewart  and  wile  Catherine  Elliott  (who  were  parents  of 
Reverend  George  Stewart,  grand-father  of  my  husband.  Reverend 
John  Stewart  French,  D.  D.) 

This  same  Joseph  Eouis  Crockett  was  the  ancestor  of  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett  and  myself.  However,  we  are  descended  from  two  brothers. 
I,  from  Joseph  Louis  Crockett  II,  and  Davy  from  Joseph's  brother, 
William,  who  was  born  on  August  10,  1709  at  New  Rochelle.  New 
York,  soon,  after  his  famiiy  arrived  from  Ireland.  (See  Crockett 
Genealogy,  p.  203,  also  p.  324). 

Several  of  the  Crockett  brothers  who  emigrated  to  America  fiom 
Ireland,  evidently  settled  temporarily  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 

Davy’s  father,  John  Crockett,  married  Rebecca  Hawkins  oi  Mary¬ 
land.  She  was  a  sister  of  jane  Hawkins,  who  married  Richard 
Campbell,  and  another  sister,  Sarah  Fiawkins,  who  married  Gover¬ 
nor  John  Sevier.  Governor  John  Sevier  and  wife,  Sarah  Hawkins 
Sevier,  were  great-grand  parents  of  tire  late  Bishop  E.  E.  Floss. 
The  Hawkins  family  were  of  English  descent  and  resided  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Davy  Crockett’s  grandfather  was  also  named  “David  (  rock  - 
ett”  and  evidently  migrated  from  Maryland,  south  through  ihe  (  no- 
linas,  and  settled  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.  1  he  C  rocketl 
Genealogy  contains  a  copy  (p.  372)  of  the  land  deed  (177!)  to 
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Tyrone  County,  North  C. 
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David  Crockett  (grandfather),  of 
later  divided  into  Lincoln  and  Rutherford  Counties; 

Tennessee  now  stands. 

His  oldest  sons  were  in  the  battle  of 
them  was  John  Crockett,  father  of  “our  D-wy”. 
the  family  of  the  elder  David  C 
while  the  older  sens  were  away 
with  the  exception  of  two  small 

the  massacre  and  James,  both  of 

Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  Walker  related  to  us  the  tragic  story  cf 
the  mas  acre  winch  his  mother  had  often  told  hirr,  rle  pointed  cut 
to  us  the  graves  which  his  mother  had  shown  him  many  times.  De¬ 
scendants  erected  a  memument  to  the  memory  of  the  massacred  fam¬ 
ily.  i  he  date  of  the  unveiling  was  July  1  L,  i92/. 

Davy  Crockett 

Davy  Crockett  was  born  August  i  7,  1  /  <S6,  when  his  father. 
John  Crockett,  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Lirne  Stone  CreeR  now  m 
1  ennessee.  A  tew  years  laier  the  family  moved  to  a  piece  in*  the 
same  country  ten  miles  north  of  Greenevii'e.  i  he  next  move  of  the 
family  was  to  Cove  Creek,  where  he  (Davy’s  father)  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Galbraith  built  a  mill  in  partnership.  The  stay  here.  was 
short  and  tragic.  Belore  the  mill  was  completed,  a  flood  came  and 
swept  it  away.  It  also  destroyed  their  heme.  Alter  the  flood,  John 
Crockett  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  1  ennessee,  ad  opened  a  tavern 
on  the  road  from  Abingdon  to  Knoxville.  D 
old  and  remained  there  until  he  was  twelve. 

One  day,  a  Dutchman,  Mr.  Jacob  Siler,  came 
stopped  at  the  Tavern  enroute  to  Rockbridge  County,  'irginia. 
was  in  need  of  a  boy  to  help  drive  his  cattle,  so  Davy  was  em¬ 
ployed.  In  his  autobiography,  he  relates  some  most  interesting  events 
in  connection  with  this  trip.  After  his  return  home..  Ire  started  to 
school,  (Mr.  Benjamin  Kitchen  was  the  teacher)  and  had  tiouh.'e 

He  had  a  “falling  out”  with  one  of  the  boys  and  finally  ended 
by  “licking’  the  fellow!  He  was  afraid  to  return  to  school  for  he 
knew  a  “licking”  would  be  in  store  for  him.  So  .  .  .  he  ran 
off.  Hired  himself  to  Jesse  Cheek,  who  was  going  to  Virginia. 

“We  went  through  Abingdon  and  the  county  seat  of  Withe 
Countv,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  then  through  Lynchburg  bv 
Orange  Courthouse,  and  Charlottsvillc,  passing  through  what  was 
called  Chester  Gap,  and  on  to  a  town  called  Front  Royal,  where 
my  employer  and  sold  out  his  drove  to  a  man  named  Van  Metre/ 
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He  was  made,  a  good  offer  so  thought  it  better  than  the  risk  of 
returning  to  school.  This  time  he  went  to  Baltimore. 

He  returned  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  found  his  father  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  $86.00.  So  gladly  he  bound  himself  to  work 
out  the  amount  and  in  one  year  he  had  the  paid  notes  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  He  next  worked  for  a  Quaker,  John  Kennedy,  worked  two 
days  for  the  privilege  of  attending  school  lour.  I  his  school  was 
taught  by  the  Quaker’s  son.  This  six  months  schooling  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  bis  actual  educational  experience,  although  he  remained  a 
student  of  people,  things,  nature,  et  ai  to  the  heroic  end.  He  said 
he  might  have  gone  to  school  longer,  had  he  not  decided  he  needed 
a  wife!  Davy’s  first  love  affair  was  with  a  niece  ol  the  Quaker. 
She  came  from  North  Carolina  to  make  a  visit.  He  soon  learned 
that  she  was  engaged  to  the  Quaker’s  son.  His  next  experience 

He  i ell 


was  deeper,  more  bitter,  with  a  rather  tragic 
in  love  this  time  with  the  fair  Margaret  Elder,  who  gave  her  consent 
to  marriage.  With  a  light  heart,  Davy  set  off  to  secure  the  license. 

This  marriage  bond  is  cn  file  in  the  Court  House  at  Dan- 
dridge,  Tennessee,  today.  When  he  returned,  he  was  met  at  the 
door  by  Margaret’s  younger  sister.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told 
him  that  Margaret  had  been  untrue  to  him,  had  deceived  him,  and 
was  engaged  to  marry  another  young  man  the  next  day.  This  almost 
broke  the  heart  of  the  stalwart  young  man,  who  believed  so  much 
in  justice  of  things.  Nature  is  kind  to  youth!  In  about  another  year, 
Davy  met  and  married  the  pretty  Polly  Finley.  She  was  of  Irish 
descent  on  the  maternal  side  and  her  father,  William  Finley,  has  a 
direct  line  back  to  the  house  of  Macbeth. 

They  lived  near  his  father’s  place  lor  several  years,  then  decided 
to  move  into  a  new  territory.  1  hev  went  into  the  Duck  and  Elk 
River  section  in  Lincoln  Countv  on  the  head  of  Mulberry  Fork  of 
Elk  River.  I  be  country  was  rich  in  game  and  it  was  there  that  he 
began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  hunter.  He  lived  there  during  the 
years  of  1809-10,  then  moved  to  Franklin  County  and  settled  on 
Beans  Creek,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 

He  was  living  ten  miles  from  Winchester,  l  ennessee,  w  men 
the  Creek  Indians  opened  hostilities  by  butchery  at  Fort  Minims. 
(August  30,  1812).  In  a  few  days  a  general  meeting  of  the 
militia  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  our  Davy  volunteered.  Fie  was  in  Caplam  Jones 
Mounted  Volunteers.  1  hey  went  to  Beatty  Springs.  Here,  Major 
Gibson  called  for  volunteers  to  go  with  him  across  the  i  ennessee 
River  into  the  Creek  Nation  as  spies.  Davy  volunteered  and  was 
accepted  as  one  of  the  men.  He  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  s c- 
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lecting  his  mate.  He  chose  his  friend,  George  Russell,  son  of  Major 
RusselL 

General  Jackson  had  not  yet  left  Nashville  with  his  old  foot 
volunteers,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Natchez  in  1812,  the  year 
before. 

Davy  Crockett  and  George  Russell  returned  safely  from  their 

duties  as  spies  in  the  Creek  Nation  and  reported  to  General  Coflee. 
Davy  with  800  other  volunteers  went  with  General  Coffee  (No¬ 
vember  1813)  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  through  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  and  on  the  river  to  Muscle  Shoals  and  Melton’s  Bluff, 
next  to  Black  Warrior’s  Town,  which  is  near  the  spot  where  I  us- 
caloosa,  Alabama,  now  stands.  Davy  asked  permission  of  General 
Coffee  to  go  hunting  as  they  were  out  of  meat.  1  he  General  com¬ 
plied,  saying,  “take  mighty  good  care  of  yourself.”  He  killed  a 
bear! 

Next,  he  rejoined  the  main  Army,  and  battled  wth  the  Indians. 
He  was  at  Fort  Strother,  Fort  1  alledega,  then  in  the  battle  cf  T alle- 
dega. 

After  this  he  joined  the  Army  again  for  the  Florida  Expedi¬ 
tion,  saying  he  wanted  a  “taste  of  British  fighting.”  He  joined  Gen¬ 
era!  Russell  again  and  went  to  Pensacola,  Florida. 

In  his  autobiography,  he  gives  interesting  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tors  of  hort  Mimms  and  Fort  Montgomery.  He  also  tells  of  meeting 
his  youngest  brother  (he  gives  no  name)  who  was  with  the  East 
Tennessee  1  roops  enroute  to  Mobile.  He  visited  his  home  once 
during  the  war  on  account  of  illness  of  his  wife.  Polly  Finley  Ciock- 
ett  w'as  always  a  delicate,  frail  person,  and  no  doubt  the  many  moves 
and  natural  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers  did  much  to  sap  her 
strength  and  energy.  She  died  about  two  years  after  the  close  or 
the  W  ar  of  1812.  David  mourned  her  loss  greatly  lor  he  loved  Polly 
Finley  with  a  great  love.  She  left  three  children,  two  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  John  Wesley  Crockett,  and  an  infant  daughter,  named  i ot¬ 
her  mother,  Margaret  (Polly).  Davy  persuaded  his  youngest  broth¬ 
er  and  wife  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  order  that  they  could  look 
after  his  three  small  children.  His  neighbor,  George  Patton,  bad 
been  killed  in  the  recent  war,  and  his  widow  was  left  with  two 
children,  a  son,  George  Patton,  junior,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Ann  Patton.  Davy  soon  saw  that  he  needed  a  wife  and  that  the 
widow  Patton  needed  a  husband,  so  they  were  married  in  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  his  iirst  wife,  Polly  Finley.  Mrs.  Patton  « 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Patton.  She  had  married  her  cousin,  George 
Patton. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patton,  was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina,  May  22,  1  788,  and  she  married  David  Crockett  in  Law¬ 
rence  County,  Tennessee  in  1815.  She  died  in  Texas.  January  31, 
1860,  age  72.  For  a  description  and  photo  of  the  monument  elect¬ 
ed  to  her  memory,  by  Texas,  see  pp>.  376-377  of  the  Crockett  Gene¬ 
alogy. 

Davy  says  the  place  where  he  then  lived  was  “sickly.”  Tie 
had  several  illnesses,  and  decided  to  move  to  the  head 
of  Shoal  Creek.  Here,  the  town  was  incorporated  and  Davy  was 
appointed  Magistrate.  The  Legislature  added  the  settlement  to  Giles 
County.  It  was  there  that  he  was  elected  Colonel  oi  a  regiment  and 
and  became  known  as  “Colonel  Crockett.”  He  also  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1 82  i .  Having  returned  from  the  Legislature 
his  next  move  was  further  west  in  fennessee,  to  Obion  County 
where  there  were  few  settlers,  but  plenty  oi  game,  a  fine  hunting 
ground  wher^  he  soon  won  fame  as  a  hunter.  Both  in  Obion  and 
Weakly  Counties  he  had  man}’  iamous  hunting  experiences. 

He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  signing  his  name 
to  any  legal  document  he  wrote  underneath  his  signature,  his  motto: 
“Be  always  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.”  In  quoting  his  mot¬ 
to,  tiie  public  invariably  omits  the  important  word  of  “Always.” 
He  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  in  1823  in  spite  of  the  fact  he 
told  his  friends  he  would  not  run.  Dr.  Butler,  who  w'as  by  mar¬ 
riage,  a  nephew  of  General  Jackson,  a  Major  Lynn  and  a  Mr. 
MicLver  and  others  tried  to  over  peisuade  him  and  it  was  not  until 
some  friend  “look  out  a  newspaper  irom  his  pocket  and  showed  me 
where  I  was  announced”  that  he  gave  his  consent.  He  served  the 
two  years  of  1  82 3 - 1  824  opposing  General  Jackson  for  United  States 
Senator. 

His  first  term  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1821,  was 
from  Lawrence  and  Hickman  Counties.  He  later  served  two  terms 
in  Congress,  1827-1833  and  doubtless  would  have  been  returned  ior 
a  third  term  had  not  his  stand  against  General  Jackson  and  his  “In¬ 
dian  Bill”  ended  in  defeat.  It  was  during  his  last  term  in  Congress 
that  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  cities  and  to  New  England  Slates. 
He  had  moved  to  the  western  part  oi  the  State  of  I  ennessee  think¬ 
ing  his  health  would  be  better.  He  states  in  his  autobiography  ol 
a  number  of  “spells”  of  fever,  ague,  etc.,  due,  he  thought,  largely 
to  his  long  hunting  trips.  The  change  from  outdoor  life  to  that  T 
an  indoor  (  on  gr  ess  man,  seemed,  more  or  less  to  have  affected  bis 
health.  During  this  last  term,  his  physician  advised  him  to  travel  a 
little  and  not  stay  so  closely  confined  at  Washington.  So,  on  tne 
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24th  of  April,  1823,  lie  started  for  Baltimoie,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  New  York,  besides  some  small  places.  He  traveled  partly  by 
water,  rail  and  stage-coach.  1  he  news  was  noised  abroad  that  he 
was  coming,  consequenlly  he  was  met  by  large  crowds  and  great 

ovations  where  ever  he  went.  He  was  in  great  demand  for  ban¬ 
quets,  dinner  parties,  etc.,  and  was  called  on  for  a  “speech”  at  each. 
It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  “young  men  of  the  city"  presented 

him  with  the  famous  rifle  “Betsy”  which  contained  the  following 

inscripton:  “Presented  to  the  Honorable  David  Crockett  ot  Tennes¬ 
see  by  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia. "  This  inscription  is  cn  the 
barrel  in  gold,  and  near  the  sight  ia  the  motto:  “Go  ahead”  in 

letters  of  silver. 

Another  present  that  he  received  was  a  gold  seal  for  his  watch 
chain,  which  represented  the  great  match  race,  two  horses  in  full 
Epeed  and  over  them  the  words:  “Go  ahead.”  While  on  this  irip, 
he  was  invited  to  Harvard  University  to  received  the  title  of  LLD. 

He  refused  the  “ready  made  till0,”  as  he  did  not  want  to 

change  his  title  of  “Member  of  House  of  Representative.’ 

While  in  Boston  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Chester  Harding 
to  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  is  believed  that  tins  portrait  hangs  in  some- 
library  today. 

Davy’s  great-great-Sranddaughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Beth) 
Crockett  Holderness,  owns  a  book  which  belonged  to  Davy.  On  the 
fly  leaf:  “I’ll  leave  this  truth  for  others  when  I  am  dead:  First  he 
sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead.”  1  He  inscription  is  signed 
David  Crockett. 

When  David  Crockett  fell  at  the  Alamo,  his  eldest  son,  John 
Wesley  Crockett,  went  to  Texas  to  receive  the  mutilated  idle 
Betsy,”  which  was  c!utched  in  his  arms  when  his  body  was  found. 

Mrs.  Dickinson,  one  of  the  two  survivors  of  the  Alamo,  wrote 
in  a  letter  now  in  the  Texas  Archives,  that  she  remembered  seeing 
the  body  of  David  Crockett.  We  quote  from  her  letter: 

“l  recognized  C  olonel  Crockett  lying  dead  and  mutilated  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  the  two  story  barrack  building,  and  even  re¬ 
member  seeing  this  peculiar  cap  lying  by  his  side.” 

Some  kind  hand  removed  the  mutilated  gun,  his  note  book  and 
stub-pencil,  along  with  other  personal  effects  which  were  later  given 
to  his  eldest  son.  John  Wesley  Crockett,  who  went  to  the  Alamo 
after  the  tragic  death  of  his  father.  We  have  heard  ot  other  guns 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Davy  and  doubtless  they  did,  for  a 
great  hunter  ns  he  was,  had  more  than  one  gun.  “Old  Betsy,” 
however  was  handed  clown  Irovn  eldest  son  to  next  eldest  son  in  each 
geneiation,  so  write  the  descendants.  Davy  s  great-grandson,  John 
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Wesley  Crockett  II  who  last  possessed  this  rifle,  lent  it  to  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  State  Historical  Society  when  he  was  living  in  Little  Pvock.  Mrs. 
Beth  (Elizabeth)  Crockett  Holderness  has  in  her  possession  the 
'receipt.  .  for  this  rifle,  which  states  it  may  be  claimed  by 

her  or  her  descendants  upon  presentation  of  this  receipt.  Mr  s*  Hold¬ 
erness  states  they  allow  it  to  remain  in  State  Archives  on  display, 
since  it  is  of  historic  interest.  So,  that  is  the  home  of  Davy’s  be¬ 
loved  “Betsy." 

David  Crockett  returned  to  his  beloved  Tennessee  July  2 A 
1 834  having  spent  three  months  in  travel.  About  his  arrival  home 
he  says:  I  took  the  steam-boat,  Scotland,  commanded  b}7  Captain 
Buckner.  Alter  a  line  run,  we  arrived  at  Mills  Point  on  the  L 2nd 
ot  July.  Here  I  once  more  touched  the  soil  of  1  ennessee  and  found 
my  son,  William,  waiting  to  carry  me  home,  which  was  a  distance 
ol  thirty-five  miles.  When  I  landed  and  took  out  my  fine  gun,  the 
folks  gathered  around  to  see  the  great  curiosity.” 

Davy’s  eldest  son,  John  Wesley  Crockett  was  a  member  of 
Congress  horn  1839  to  1841  representing  the  same  district  which 
had  been  representedby  his  lather.  He  also  held  a  position  as  Super¬ 
intendent  ol  Construction  of  Public  Buildings  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  lived  in  the  winters,  spending  the  summers  in  Memphis,  where 
he  died,  November  24,  1852  or  54.  His  widow  moved  Jo  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  it  is  thought  that  David’s  other  son,  William,  also  moved 
to  Arkansas.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  descendants  of 
our  immortal  Davy  migialed  to  Texas  after  he  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  at  the  Alamo.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patton  Crock¬ 
ett,  with  her  older  children,  George  and  Margaret  Patton,  went 
to  1  exas  and  many  others  followed. 

Davy  and  Elizabeth  Patton  had  three  children:  (1)  Robert 
Patton  Crcckcll  (z)  Rebecca  Elvira  and  (3)  Matilda  Crockett. 


1  he  descendants  of  these  children  are  throughout  Texas  today. 

He  had  that  in-born  desire  to  help  his  country-people,  any 
one  who  needed  help.  And  so  it  was  that  his  eyes  were  turned 
towards  1  exas,  in  her  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  Mexican  yoke. 
I  his  appeal  to  cur  hero  was  the  kind  of  work  he  enjoyed,  —  flee¬ 
ing  people  from  a  yoke  of  bcr.dage  and  injustice.  Having  arrived 
there,  he  offered  himse’f  to  the  services  of  the  State.  He  was  sent 
to  defend  the  Alamo,  a  little  Missionary  church  erected  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  by  a  band  of  consecrated  priests.  Daw  Crockett  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  company  and  went  to  the  rebel  of  defenders  oi  Liberty 
at  the  fortress,  where  he  found  Colonel  1  ravis  stationed  to  hold 
it  against  the  attack  ol  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  Alamo  here  for  everyone 
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knows  it,  knows  how  galliantly  David  and  five  more  survivors  gave 
their  lives  lor  freedom.  Davy's  last  memoranda  were  dated  March  5, 
and  as  he  was  slain  March  6.  He  writes:  "Fop,  pop,  pop!  Bom, 
bom,  bom!  Throughout  the  day.  No  time  for  memorandums  now. 
Go  ahead!  Liberty  and  independance  forever!" 

General  Castrillion  was  brave  and  not  cruel,  and  disposed  to 
save  the  prisoners.  He  marched  them  up  to  that  part  of  the  fort  where 
stood  Santa  Anna  and  his  murderous  crew. 

“The  steady,  fearless  and  undaunted  tread  of  Colonel  Crockett 
on  this  occasion,  together  wuh  the  bold  demeanor  of  the  hardy  veteran 
bad  a  powerful  effect  on  all  present.  Nothing  daunted,  he  marched 
up  boldly  in  front  of  Santa  Anna,  and  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face 
while  Castrillion  addressed  "his  excellency,’  “Sir,  here  are  six  prison¬ 
ers  1  have  taken  alive,  how  shall  I  dispose  of  them?"  Santa  Anna 


looked  at  Castrillon  and  flew  into 
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lolent 


rage. 


He  replied. 


“Have  I  not  io*d  you  beiore  how  to  dispose  of  them?  Why  do  you 
bring  them  to  me?"  At  the  same  lime  several  of  1  icers  plunged 
their  swords  into  the  besoms  of  their  defenseless  prisioners.  “Colonel 
Crockett  seeing  the  act  of  treachery,  instantly  sprang  like  a  tiger  at 
the  ruffian  chief,  but  before  he  could  reach  him,  a  dozen  swords 
were  sheathed  in  his  heart,  and  he  feli  and  died  without  a  groan,  a 
frown  on  his  brow,  and  a  smile  of  scorn  and  defiance  on  his  lips." 
i  he  bodies  of  the  slain  were  then  thrown  into  a  mass  in  the  center 
of  the  Alamo  and  burned!  1  bus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  best,  a  man  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  man 
who  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  justice  to  all  people,  freedom 
was  'his  battle  cry.  So  it  was  that  David  Crockett  gave  his  life  that 
his -country  might  be  free. 

“1  hermopylae  bad  her  messenger  of  defeat! 

But  the  A!  amo  bad  none." 
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WHERE  DAVY  CROCKETT  WAS  BORN  AND  DIED 
AND  THE  PLACES  WHERE  HE  LIVED 


David  Crockett  lived  in  more  places  than  any  other  citizen  in 
the  history  of  I  ennessee.  He  had  an  insatiable  craving  for  moving 
on  to  another  site.  A  list  of  the  locations  in  which  he  lived  even  for  a 
short  time  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  few  men  contributed  so  much 
to  the  annals  of  so  many  places! 

This  list  includes  lor  the  value  of  the  chronicle,  his  residence 
in  Vir  ginia  and  North  Carolina  and  his  heme  for  all  eternity  in 
I  exas. 

He  was  born  August  !  7,  1  7 86  at  the  mouth  of  Limestone 
Creek,  near  Limestone,  then  in  North  Carolina,  now  in  Tennessee, 


A  site  near  Greeneville,  Tennessee. 


Cove  Creek,  near  Greeneville,  1  ennessee. 

Jefferson  County,  new  Jefferson  City,  i  enressee,  where  his 
father  opened  a  tavern.  Davy  remained  there  until  In'  was  twelve 
years  of  age  and  was  therefore  in  that  county  when  Tennessee  became 
a  state  in  I  796. 


At  the  age  of  twelve  he  accompanied  Jacob  Siles  to  Rock¬ 
bridge  County,  Virginia,  to  help  drive  cattle. 

After  a  short  time  in  Virginia  he  returned  to  Jefferson  City 
and  went  to  school. 


He  went  to  Virginia  again  as  far  as  Pori  Royal, 
Check. 

He  went  from  Poit  Royal  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

At  the  age  ol  eighteen  he  relumed  to  his  father’s 
Jefferson  City,  I  ennessee. 
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He  married  Polly  Finley  and  they  lived  in  his 
several  years. 


father’s  home 


He  moved  into  the  Duck  and  Elk  River  section  in  Lincoln 
County,  Tennesse,  at  the  head  of  Mulberry  Ford  on  the  Elk  River. 
He  lived  there  from  1  809  to  1810. 


He  moved  to  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  and  settled  on  Bean’s 
Creek  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 


Fie  was  living  ten  miles 
the  Creek  Indian  War  began. 
Jones’  Mounted  Volunteers. 


from  Winchester,  Tennessee,  when 
He  volunteered  and  was  in  Captain 


In  November,  1813,  he  went  with  General  Coffee  from  the 
Tennessee  River  through  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  on  to  Muscle 
Shoals  and  Melton’s  Bluff. 


He  rejoined  the  main  army  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Strother  and.  1  alladega. 


Fie  joined  the  Florida  Expedition. 


On  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  he  visitted  his  home  once 
from  the  time  he  volunteered  lor  the  Creek  War  until  after  the  Florida 
Expedition. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  lived  in  Lawrence  County,  I  enn- 
essee,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Patton. 

He  moved  to  west  Tennessee,  to  Shoals  Creek  where  he  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  1821 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

He  lived  for  a  time  in  Obion  County,  Weakly  County  and 
Hickman  County. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  and  lived  in  Wash- 
ton  during  the  four  years  of  service. 

He  visited  Baltimore,  Boston,  Phildelphia  and  New  York  but 
did  not  make  his  home  in  the  East. 

He  returned  to  1  ennessee  and  became  interested  in  T  exas  where 


he  moved. 

He  died  in  T  exas  in  the  defense  of  the  Alamo. 
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THE  ALAMO 

Where  Davy  Crockett  Made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice 
is  Now  a  National  Shrine 
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THE  CROCKETT  COAT  OF  ARMS 


The  Flanders  and  French  Coat 
of  Arms  has  Blue  Shield,  Gold 
Cross  and  Stars.  The  Earliest 
Crockett  Arms 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  Crockett  Arms  is  the  fact  that 
three  stars  appear  on  the  French,  Scottish  and  Irish  Arms  although 
their  position  is  occupied  by  three  ravens  on  the  English  Arms.  1  hey 
represent  three  generations  from  father  to  son. 

It  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  early  coats  of  arms  included 
the  shield  only.  1  he  crest  and  the  motto  were  added  later. 


The  Irish  Coat  of  Arms 
Shield:  11  iree  Stars.  Blue  Chevron 
1  he  Crest:  f  he  Solon  Goose 


M,  stto:  Vincet  Veritas  (  1  ruth  Conquers) 


English  Coat  of  Arms 
Motto:  Crow  Not,  Croak  Not 
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